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THE ART AMATEUR. 



LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 



'IMITATION GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE — REFORM 
IN DANCING— " OLD BUILDING " CONTROVERSIES 
— THE "RATIONAL DRESS " QUESTION — NEW 
ARTISTIC FABRICS — CRITICAL COMMENTS. 



review of our condition and prospects in art had any- 
thing which can be noted without the accompaniment 
of critical modification. A passing allusion to dancing 
as no longer a fine art, and impliedly as having been 
so once, may be quoted ; though I have not yet heard 
of a movement for the reform of dancing, I should be 



London, Sept. 28, 1882. 

We do much in England — perhaps it would be more 
exact to say we talk much — at " congresses." I could 
enumerate four of these in session, and in the enjoy- 
ment, of being reported by the press, at the present 
moment. Naturally the uppermost questions of the 
day get discussed ; we feel out where we are as regards 
progress in art and science ; men and women ebullient 
with ideas come to the front, and the more critical 
minds who stay away to look on pare down the new 
notions by means of leading articles, with magazine 
essays to follow. That the result is good, I venture to 
hold, in spite of ihe ridicule which is occasionally 
directed upon these gatherings by jaunty commenta- 
tors glad of an opening for smartnesses. Art gets its 
innings at the Social Science Congress, where it has a 
regular "section," with its departmental president; 
this year Mr. Aitchison, an architect, and a recently- 
elected Associate of the Royal Academy of Arts, pre- 
sided. It is easy to see that Mr. Aitchison is an ad- 
mirer and follower of the president of the R. A., Sir 
Frederick Leighton, whose occasional academic ora- 
tions are models which any man, content not to be 
original, might well elect to follow. The manner Mr. 
Aitchison has caught ; but his address at the Social Sci- 
ence Congress this week does not in respect of matter, 
disclose the power which his chief possesses of originat- 
ing and controlling a long train of purposeful thought, 
and I can only pick from it, as worthy of report, a few 
detached ideas. Perhaps the most significant of these 
is involved in the expression applied to the phase of 
architecture which, only a few years ago, was in Eng- 
land so prevalent that it seemed to shut out all other — 
revived ecclesiastical Gothic ; this Mr. Aitchison spoke 
of as "the imitation Gothic now so rapidly passing 
away." To realize that this Gothic, so long cultivated, 
so long reverenced, at the universities, and by the 
clergy, is after all nothing but an imitation ; and, still 
more, that it is passing away, will come upon many as 
the waking up from a dream. Still I hope and believe, 
with Mr. 
Aitchison, 
that it is a 
fact, and that 
an " English 
brick style" 
is gradually 
forming it- 
self ; that 
Street's new 
Law Courts 
and Pear- 
son's new 
Truro cathe- 
dral will, by 
the time they 
are finished, 
be assessed 
by public 
taste at their 
proper value 
as clever col- 
lations of un- 
original de- 
tails, and that 
we shall soon 
have not 
unworthy 
churches in 
a style of the 
day, planned 
to the wants 
of the day. 

A step toward this has already been taken in designing 
the church which is one of the features of the far-famed 
Bedford Park estate ; but we hope shortly, very shortly, 
to get beyond the weakly affectations of the aesthetic 
suburb which was lately described to you, with exag- 
geration of its picturesqueness, and suppression of its 
weak points, in Harper's Magazine. 

Except for this significant phrase about our " imita- 
tion Gothic," I do not know that Mr. Aitchison's 




ROUGH SKETCH FOR "THE BURIAL AT SEA." 

BY HEN1Y DACON. 

sorry to say that there is not here a scope for the 
aesthetic reformer, our modern dancing being, as Mr. 
Aitchison remarked, rather a branch of gymnastics 
than an embodiment of the poetry of motion. The 
president declared for Sunday opening of museums and 
galleries, a question upon which men fight here as if 




"THE BURIAL AT SEA." BY HENRY BACON. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM THE PAINTING. 

the welfare of their own souls depended upon other 
people seeing or not seeing pictures on a Sunday ; and 
he suggested an annual grand national and colonial 
holiday, to consist of the Derby week, with betting 
suppressed, and performances of oratorio and drama 
added to the horse-racing. I hesitate to ridicule any- 
thing ; but it must be confessed that this proposal is 
so unpractical that it may be thought to invite a smile. 
The Welsh eisteddfodan have not been so conspicu- 



ously successful as to invite the addition of their feat- 
ures to the Epsom race-course, whatever may be said 
of the experience, in another department, of Ober- 
Ammergau. 

The great fight in the art section of the congress to 
which I am referring was on the restoration of ancient 
buildings question. Some of our leading men in art— 
notably Mr. William Morris, the reformer of wall 
papers and carpets — are eaten up with reverence for 
everything except what is done in the present day. 
Creating for themselves, in imagination, an ideal past, 
they worship it, and put at little the claims and the 
works of the present. " This unwholesome sentimen- 
talism," said the leading speaker on the restoration 
question, " has affected the judgment of many per- 
sons in regard to all the artistic side of life ; and one 
form which it takes is the exaggerated worship of old 
buildings, quite irrespective of the merits or defects 
which a calm critical judgment might see in them." 
The natural conclusion from which state of mind, as 
the speaker went on to observe, is that there is no 
limit whatever to conservatism in regard to ancient 
buildings ; that, however dilapidated, however useless 
to us at present, however really bad in style they are, 
they must be preserved till they come down of them- 
selves, because they are relics of the past, and we poor 
creatures of the present can do nothing. That this is 
no exaggeration of the attitude which some of our more 
dreamy and emotional minds take up in regard to old 
buildings, was shown in the recommendation of an- 
other speaker, on the opposite side, whose view it was 
that a building such as a cathedral, when it became too 
far decayed for repair, should be allowed to " enjoy a 
sinecure," and a new one built for practical use beside 
it. I presume that your nation is now attaining an age 
at which buildings begin to acquire antiquity ; so that 
the question may shortly be a practical one with you, 
as with us, and perhaps be as fiercely debated. Mean- 
while some of the prettiest paper quarrels of the day 
arise out of it with us, and may at times afford you 
amusement as onlookers. 

Reform of female dress scored a point or two at the 
Social Science Congress. The movers in this are be- 
ginning to see that dress has its artistic as well as its 
hygienic side, and that the female mind, impenetrable 
to considerations of hygiene, may possibly be influ- 
enced by those of art. Accordingly the artistic side is 

being more 
put forward 
by the re- 
formers, 
though the 
utilitarian 
aspect of 
the matter is 
still present- 
ed. It was 
urged at the 
congress 
that the "di- 
vided skirt" 
principle, or 
as the lady 
secretary of 
the Rational 
Dress Socie- 
ty boldly put 
it, "some 
sort of two- 
legged 
dress," 
would lend 
itself to a 
kind of pict- 
u r e s q u e 
grace such 
as was often 
admired in 
the national 
costumes of 
peasantry. There is very little doubt that dress, 
whether upon the dual plan or any other, could be made 
picturesque if properly studied. The difficulty does not 
lie here ; it lies with fashion, and the general want of 
education which prevails among the women of our 
higher classes, whose minds are for the most part 
veneered, not trained, and their power of dissociating 
what is in good taste from what is in vogue almost 
non-existent. That the " two-legged " principle will' 
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gradually prevail, seems quite possible ; the Rational 
Dress Society, with a countess at its head, hopes to 
introduce it soon in the form of costumes for lawn 
tennis, tricycling, and skating. If it comes, you will 
no doubt remember to credit it to your own account, as 
having been originated by the notorious Mrs. Bloomer. 

And when it comes, I make no doubt, from what 
little observation I can take of your countrywomen, 
that they at least will accept it. I am sorry to say, in 
fact, that my impression is that they will accept any- 
thing, if they believe that it comes from the head- 
quarters of fashion. Such American ladies as I see in 
London are pretty sure to accentuate the modes, 
whatever they may be ; at present I see them with 
more pronounced crinolettes, and more artificial differ- 
ence between the ciicumference of the chest and that 
of the waist, than most English ladies have run to. 
Cannot you trust yourselves to bring some of your ad- 
mirable independence of character and self-reliance to 
bear upon this branch of design ? You may, at any 
rate, take it that Paris is no longer the cynosure of 
fashion, and that we shall soon cease 
in England to look exclusively in that 
direction. If the dress reform move- 
ment goes well and wisely, art will 
gain ground, and artifice will lose it ; 
Paris therefore, may be expected to 
lose its supremacy. It may be as 
well to add that the exponent of ra- 
tional dress at the Social Science Con- 
gress did not endorse the " aesthetic'! 
costume which has had a partial suc- 
cess among us ; admitting its fitness 
for elegant loitering, she questioned 
its convenience for more active use. 

Meanwhile among the visible effects 
of art upon dress is the issue this au- 
tumn, by our manufacturers to our 
tailors, of a class of stuffs, tweeds in 
particular, having the same kind of 
artistic value as that which Morris 
has given us in his wall papers and 
furnishing textiles. The general idea 
is harmonious blending of colors, in 
" mixtures" of which many are subtly 
artistic in a high degree. For the 
present, these fabrics are chiefly used 
for the overcoats or overcloaks of 
ladies ; but they are many of them 
well adapted for introducing an im- 
proved element into the wearings of 
men. 

Mr. C. Pfoundes, a gentleman who 
has lived much in Japan, and brings 
away intimate knowledge of its dec- 
orative art, has been lecturing us, for 
some time past, on our alleged misuse 
of Japanese motives. We do not, he 
says, either observe, or know, the 
esoteric significance of Japanese de- 
sign, which has constant reference to 
legends and religious beliefs. That 
is so, no doubt. But most of us think 
we see our way to disallowing Mr. 
Pfoundes* criticism ; to people out of 
Japan the inner meaning of their de- 
sign is a matter of no moment ; 
adaptation of a style which has origi- 
nated in religious or legendary sym- 
bols is not without precedent in the 
history of art, and we may be quite content to use the 
Japanese vein of designing without a thought of its 
original intention. It may be added, perhaps, that this 
vein has already been exhausted, and we are getting 
tired of it in England. Its leading principle, that of 
providing a foil to symmetry, has been of late carried to 
capricious extremes, while its details, the swallow, the 
stork, and the bullrush, are as stale as the sunflower. 

You have, I perceive, been devoting some attention 
in America to the decoration of ceilings in dwelling 
houses ; it has lately been propounded here that ceil- 
ings should be abolished. That they are, literally, a 
"4m)11ow mockery" seems beyond dispute ; it isproba- 
ble too that they are not conducive to healthful clean- 
ness. Very likely the next movement in house-build- 
ing will be in favor of visible joists. We shall soon 
not have a single sham to hunt down. - 

What are you doing in domestic architecture in the 
United States ? I ask the question, with some misgiv- 



ing, as I see an account of the new '* cottage mansion" 
built at Long Branch for President Arthur, and find it 
described as " Queen Anne in style, with a broken line 
of steep roofs and sharp gables." You have neither 
part nor lot in Queen Anne, and this looks like an in- 
sincere imitation of our latest English craze, rather 
than an honest indigenous inspiration. This I say 
with all reserve, not having seen an elevation of the 
new building ; but it would be sad for a people like 
you to fall into mere imitative work, which, consider^ 
ing the difference of your materials, to say nothing of 
climate and habits, cannot quite suit your require- 
ments. Save yourselves, if you can, from the mere 
affectations which obtain here, and beware of fashion, 
if you would evolve a national school of art and archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., is about to visit 
you ; perhaps is already with you. He is one of the 
realest of men, and of the most versatile. His enthusi- 
asms are many, and so are his powers ; he will bring 
vou no affectations ; I bespeak for him your attention. 




ANTIQUE EGYPTIAN PORPHYRY BUST. 

IN THE l.ATE HAMILTON COLLECTION. (SEE " MY NOTE BOOK.") 

It is one of the ambitions of our men of mark in Eng- 
land, to make an impression in America ; but it is not 
always, I fear, the best man who gets from you the 
most attention. John Crowdy. 



wise the effect of the painting might be quite destroyed 
by the darkness of the surface behind showing through. 
Ivory being quite smooth, and without texture or ab- 
sorbency, it is impossible to spread a flat tint. With 
the most dexterous handling, a little heap of color will 
collect where the brush first touches or leaves the sur- 
face,- and the intervening space, Which it may have 
been intended to cover with an even " wash," will pre- 
sent something of the irregularity of a flow of water on 
a polished table. Hence it becomes necessary to fill 
up the interstices of these irregularities with hatchings 
and stipplings. The point and steel scraper are both 
used, to procure more rapidly the desired gradation, as 
well as to obtain mechanical regularity in the stip- 
pling, which has been much sought for, particularly by 
French artists. It is true that the labor thus involved 
may be avoided in certain parts by the use of body-col- 
ors — that is to say, colors rendered opaque by the addi- 
tion of white. But body-color washes, from their 
unmanageable nature on ivory, can only be used in 
portions which can be covered at once, or do not re- 
quire much finish, such as back- 
grounds and draperies ; and here the 
surface of the ivory is, of course, 
sacrificed. Body-color applied in this 
way will give an even, flat gradation 
in a background, and impart a cloth- 
like effect to the representation of the 
modern male costume ; but, from the 
difficulty of calculating when "wet" 
the difference of tone the body-color 
will assume when dry, it is useless for 
flesh-painting, if spread in coats so as 
to cover the ivory. 

Opaque and semi-opaque pigments, 
of earthy and mineral extraction, 
were, we know, used in the flesh by 
the ajicient painters on vellum, but 
then they were in general lightly slip- 
pled, not loaded ; and such pigments 
may be worked transparently in the 
same way on ivory, though the mod- 
ern miniature painters prefer the 
more transparent colors. Where 
body-color, therefore, is laid on in 
certain parts, so as to cover the sur- 
face, and the ivory shows through in 
other portions, the work can scarcely 
be harmonious. For this reason the 
use of body-colors, which are still 
employed by French miniature paint- 
ers, has been discontinued by the 
English artists of the present century. 
Gum-water is the only vehicle besides 
simple water employed with the trans- 
parent or body-colors. 

The large size of modern miniatures 
may excite some curiosity as to how 
a sheet of ivory can be obtained so 
much larger than the diameter of the 
largest elephant's tusk, especially 
when it is known that the sheet is not 
joined, as might be supposed. The 
tusk is simply sawn circularly— in 
other words, round its circumference; 
the ivory is then steamed, and flat- 
tened under hydraulic pressure, and 
finally mounted with caoutchouc on a 
mahogany panel. 
We shall resume this subject shortly, 
when the interesting collection of Mr. Edward Joseph, 
of London, will be described and illustrated. 



MINIATURE PAINTING ON IVORY. 



Miniature painting, popularly understood, has, 
since the invention of printing superseded the art of the 
calligrapher and illuminator, been confined principally 
to portraiture, and the ancient vellum has been dis- 
carded for ivory and enamel. Ivory is preferred in 
modern practice for the soft semi-transparency of its 
texture, which communicates a peculiar delicacy to the 
colors* especially the carnations or flesh-tints. The 
ivory being cut in thin sheets, requires, however, on 
account of this property, something perfectly white and 
not liable to tarnish at the back to serve as a foil, other- 



" Mahlstick" in (London) Society says: " I 
wonder who is the present possessor of that paint- 
box of Peter Paul Rubens, sold in 1880 among the 
effects of Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A. The box of ma- 
hogany with pierced metal gilt corners and engraved 
hinges had its history written on a plate within : ' This 
box came from Antwerp and belonged to P. P. 
Rubens. It was purchased by Richard Cosway, R.A., 
principal painter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. He 
used it for many years as his color-box. Maria Cos- 
way, his widow, presents it to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
principal painter to His Majesty, George IV., and 
President of the Royal Academy, 1822.' Such an his- 
torical relic should surely be, or would in i-jiy other 
country be, national property, a glory of a national 
museum." Is it perhaps in American hands T 



